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CONSTITUTIONAL  STAGES  OF  HISTORY. 


The  track  of  human  affairs,  though  traversed  by  a 
thousand  cloudy  theories  of  each  passing  day,  cornea 
out  wonderfully  simple  in  review.  There  is  little  of 
intricacy  in  the  mighty  plans  of  Providence.  Broad- 
featured,  slow  in  process,  and  to  be  recognized  by 
all,  are  the  ways  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  world  has  plainly  exhibited  a  regular  deve- 
lopment of  social  economy,  progressing  from  its 
first  inhabitation  by  man,  taking  one  westward 
direction  as  the  sun,  never  ceasing,  and  never 
reverting. 

Political  constitutions  have  been  based  on  one  of 
three  principles  successively,  and  in  three  several 
stages  of  experiment. 

Human  government  naturally  began  as  monarchy, 
and  Asia  was  the  first  scene  of  its  action. 

In  its  westward  course,  Em-ope  saw  its  next  de- 
velopment on  the  wider  basis  of  aristocracy. 

It  is  now  spreading  itself  in  broad  democracy,  over 
the  gigantic  area  apparently  prepared  for  its  utmost 
expansion,  in  America. 

I  mean  by  Monarchy,  in  principle,  the  sove- 
reignty of  one ;  by  Aristocracy,  that  of  leaders ;  and 
by  pm-e  American  Democracy,  that  of  the  whole 
people  making  and  unmaking  their  own  administra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  at  their  will. 

To  each  of  three  great  divisions  of  the  globe  in 
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turn,  a  special  type  of  government  seems  to  have 
mainly  attached  itself  as  a  native  and  ineradicable 
growth — capable  indeed  of  admixture  and  variety, 
but  incapable  of  entire  extirpation,  or  even  of  ex- 
tensive transplantation  whether  by  way  of  rever- 
sion or  repetition  of  the  sequence. 

Kussia  appears  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  first  stages  of  this  series ;  and  England 
between  the  second  and  the  third.  I  hope  there 
may  be  special  vitality  about  nations  imbibing  life 
from  both  past  and  present  sources,  and  showing  a 
capacity  to  draw  new  inspiration  into  ancient  forms. 

Irrespectively  of  these  connecting  links,  monarchy 
will  probably  be  for  ever  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Asiatic  government,  aristocracy  of  European,  and 
pure  democracy  will  remain  the  perennial  and  pre- 
valent, as  it  was  the  indigenous,  growth  of  the 
Western  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  science  of  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  confined  to  any  one  of  these 
principles — or  that  the  forms  of  government  have 
ever  been  wholly  restricted  to  the  type  of  any  age 
or  period — or  that  difierent  circumstances  allow  of 
universal  identity  of  characteristics.  Monarchy, 
Aristocracy,  and  Democracy  have  always  been  re- 
cognized in  the  philosophy  of  Government  as  its 
three  elementary  principles ;  and  the  spirit  of  one 
may  pervade  and  vary  the  forms  special  to  another ; 
but  it  has  required  the  particular  circumstances  of 
successive  eras  to  set  up  each  principle  in  turn 
as  a  primary  element,  to  elaborate  each  form  in  its 


cHef  distinctive  features,  and  to  establish  each  as 
a  prevalent  and  perpetual  type  of  government  in 
three  great  divisions  of  the  world. 

The  progress  has  been  incessant  from  the  adoption 
of  the  first  principle,  towards  the  development  of 
the  last,  and  from  the  most  concentrated  to  the  most 
distributed  form  of  government;  and  always  con- 
nectedly, in  one  westward  course,  unfolding  itself. 
Constitutional  expansion  has  in  fact  kept  pace  and 
direction  with  the  increase  of  the  world's  population, 
(interrupted  only  by  violent  reactions  and  revolutions), 
and  during  the  dominance  of  each  successive  principle 
the  onward  process  has  never  wholly  stagnated.  No 
one  of  the  three  distinctive  principles  of  govern- 
ment has  ever  long  retained  a  pure  realization  of  its 
unmitigated  essence  in  any  quarter.  Some  mixture 
is  always  resulting  from  the  very  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  from  the  perpetual  changes  in  human 
conditions.  Some  mixture,  indeed,  is  not  only  inevit- 
able^ but  indispensable  for  tolerable  government  on 
any  principle.  No  human  power  can  long  remain 
unchecked  without  abuse. 

The  popular  disintegration  of  original  monarchy  was 
a  necessary  concomitant  with  the  increase  of  numbers, 
levelling  distinctions,  expanding  forms,  introducing 
new  adaptations.  The  ideas  of  men  on  all  subjects 
have  widened  with  their  increasing  multitude.  The 
religions  of  Asia  partook  of  its  political  concentra- 
tion. The  theocratic  principle  confounded  its  earthly 
and  heavenly  sovereignties,  and  identified  its  priests 


and  nobles.  The  more  developed  religious  forms  of 
Europe  have  been  chiefly  hierarchical,  while  Ame- 
rican universalism  points  to  the  Church  of  the  Future 
in  which  the  inheritors  of  the  dominant  Puritan 
inspiration  claim  for  every  man  his  own  priesthood, 
as  their  civil  constitutions  provide  self-government 
for  every  citizen. 

Upon  each  successive  stage  of  this  general  deve- 
lopment of  ideas  the  incessant  tide  of  human  pro- 
gress has  been  ever  bearing  in  its  one  direction,  but 
never  so  as  to  obliterate  any  of  the  essentially  dis- 
tinct types  of  thought  and  action  from  its  own  stage. 

Diverse  constitutional  forms  and  principles  may 
mingle,  but  foundations  will  be  found  true  to  their 
own  ground.  The  basements  of  the  world's  three 
constitutional  structures,  even  in  ruins,  still  remain 
where  they  were  first  laid.  Millar  considers  circum- 
stances of  origin  to  be  among  the  chief  elements  of 
national  history.  The  social  conditions  which  at- 
tended the  original  settlement  of  each  quarter  of  the 
globe  necessitated  peculiar  modes  of  government. 

The  sovereign  control  of  all  by  one  man,  the 
partnership  in  sovereignty  of  many  leaders,  or  the 
power  of  the  whole  people  without  distinction  to 
make  and  unmake  their  own  administration  at 
will  —  each  in  its  own  theatre  of  history — have 
been,  are,  and  we  may  suppose  ever  will  be,  the 
predominant  principle,  with  mainly  corresponding 
forms,  of  government. 

The  practical  inference  from  this  general  view  is 


that  such  great  writers  as  Arnold,  Do  TocqueviUe, 
aaid  others  erred  in  supposing  that  Democracy,  in 
the  sense  defined,  is  destined  to  universal  conquest 
over  every  former  kind  of  government,  as  Chris- 
tianity has  been  a  dissolvent  of  heathendom ;  and 
that  they  wrongly  warned  Europeans  to  look  ahead 
to  America  for  their  future,  instead  of  reforming  and 
adapting  their  own  institutions  to  admit  the  full 
progress  of  contemporary  requirements  within  them- 
selves. De  Tocqueville  wrote  to  Europeans  that  to 
attempt  to  check  Democracy  would  be  to  resist  the 
will  of  God.  He  warned  his  countrymen, "  launched 
in  a  rapid  stream,  not  obstinately  to  fix  their  eyes  on 
the  ruins  they  had  left,  whilst  the  current  swept 
them  backwards  to  the  gulf." — (Reeve's  Translation, 
Preface  xxii.)  The  consequence  of  so  doing,  he 
added,  to  France  had  been  that  democratic  revolutions 
had  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts  of  society, 
with  no  concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas,  customs, 
and  manners.  He  did  not  see  that  this  very  fact  upset 
his  theory  so  far  as  it  connected  a  change  in  social 
condition  with  a  necessary  change  of  government. 
The  apparent  democratic  revolutions  in  France  have 
not  affected  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  con- 
stitution in  the  least.  The  people  do  not  govern 
themselves  the  more;  but  the  old  government 
governs  more  in  their  name.  Hereditaiy  Monarchy, 
endorsed  by  universal  suffrage,  but  still  checked  by  a 
semi-suppressed  yet  influential  Aristocracy,  remains. 
M.  Chevalier,  in  his  recent  work  on  Mexico,  says, 
"  We  are  now  witnessing  the  dissolvent  power  of 


democracy  on  old  forms  of  government,  from  east 
to  west.''  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  ''  Political  Phi- 
losophy," argues  that  as  democracy  is  the  only 
power  constantly  increasing,  it  must  therefore  super- 
sede all  others.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  of  the  day  who  recognize  the 
successive  developments,  by  stages,  of  human 
government.  He  depreciates  indeed,  what  he  calls 
the  middle  era  of  European  institutions,  as  composite 
and  not  thorough :  possessed  neither  of  the  unity  of 
the  Oriental  type,  nor  the  universality  of  the  Occi- 
dental ;  but  he  considers  all  three  as  distinct,  local, 
and  permanent  types.  Bancroft,  and  American 
writers  generally,  look  upon  their  own  new  era,  not  as 
a  sequence  and  development,  but  as  a  protest  against 
darker  preceding  ages ;  reflecting  its  purer  light  upon 
them — a  light  which  is  dawning  upon  all.  Such  also 
is  the  ordinary  language  of  modem  demagogues, 
vilifying  the  past  as  incapable  of  the  future  without 
a  radical  substitution  of  the  new  forms  for  the  old : 
though,  after  all,  the  old  were  the  parents  of  the  new 
of  which  they  so  much  boast.  History  discredits  these 
claims  of  an  all-conquering  democracy,  and  cautions 
England  not  to  break  up  her  old  institutions  for  the 
sake  of  new,  which  have  sprung  out  of  hers,  but 
which  depend  upon  circumstances  and  materials  which 
have  never  belonged  to  her,  can  never  occur  to  her, 
and  which,  if  they  could,  would  in  her  case  produce 
different  results. 

Let  us  trace  in  outline  this  lesson  of  history  :  and 
first  we  must  remove  wholly  out  of  our  consideration 
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the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe — Africa — excepting 
Egypt,  which  is  of  Asiatic  destiny ;  and  Carthage,  and 
Cyrene,  which  are  of  European.  Africa  appears  to 
have  been  kept  apart  from  the  stream  of  history, 
under  a  doom  of  inferiority,  by  itself.  Left  aside  from 
the  course  of  social  development,  it  may  be  wholly 
omitted  from  our  present  study.  It  may,  like  many 
portions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  afford  outlets 
such  as  Algeria  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Northern 
nations,  or  constitute  supplements  such  as  the  Cape 
to  their  career;  but  it  can  never  rank  among  the 
great  self-stages  of  human  progress,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  sequence  of  history.  The  series,  indeed, 
must  cease  with  the  completion  of  the  present  chap- 
ter. Constitutional  development  can  go  no  further 
than  to  the  point  of  popular  self-control.  The  globe 
itself  is  encircled  by  the  course  that  has  been  run, 
and  the  races  that  inhabit  it  are  incapable  of  further 
development  or  extension  beyond  their  present  ter- 
ritorial limits.  It  is  Arnold's  "  last  age."  In  liis  view 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  character 
with  the  Teutonic,  which  qualified  the  European 
materials  of  emigration  to  the  West,  is  the  last  modi- 
fication which  the  world  can  accomplish.  The  world 
can  afford  no  new  race  after  this. 

We  begin  our  tracing  of  history  from 

Asia. 

I  assume,  fi'om  the  double  testimony  of  revelation 
and  history,  concurrent  with  the  indications  of  pro- 
bability, that  Asia  was  the  first  scene  of  man's  ex- 
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istence  on  this  earth,  and  that  we  have  all  descended 
from  a  first  family  placed  somewhere  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  first  form  of  human  government 
was  therefore  necessarily  paternal.  Its  ongin  was 
the  headship  of  a  family.  As  men  increased,  each 
offset-family  circled  round  its  centre  in  instinctive 
imitation,  and  nations  naturally  formed  themselves 
under  monarchies.  Every  new  community  assumed 
the  accustomed  form  of  government.  The  Patriarch 
of  the  original  family  became  the  head  of  many  tribes, 
and  ultimately  hereditary  Chieftainship  became  the 
normal  Asiatic  constitution,  and  the  type  of  every 
kind  of  government  in  the  East,  such  as  it  has  re- 
mained to  this  day.  Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory 
of  Government,  assumes  that  the  earliest  sources  of 
obedience  among  mankind  must  have  been  personal. 
The  idea  was  paternal  supremacy,  and  natm^e  desig- 
nated the  kingly  government,  not  in  form  only, 
which  might  be  accidental,  but  in  essence,  to  be  the 
first  established  everywhere. 

Every  government  in  Asia,  whether  fixed  or 
roving,  settled  or  migratory,  great  or  small,  has  re- 
tained this  original  character  indelibly  as  its  basis. 
The  nomadic  tribes,  whose  separation  from  the 
main  stream  of  nationality  is  also  matter  both  of 
revelation  and  history,  were  always  grouped  under 
chieftainship  graduating  to  a  central  head.  In  this 
organization  lay  the  germ  of  subsequent  European 
aristocracies,  when  the  chief  became  no  more  than 
primus  inter  pares.  (See  Gibbon,  c.  xxvi.  Manners  of 
Pastoral  Nations — and  Lord  Brougham's  Polit.  Phil. 
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i.  261.)  There  were  also  emigrant  tribes  who  soon 
scattered  broadcast  the  seeds  of  ftiture  nations,  far 
beyond  the  first  narrow  limits  of  organized  society. 
In  the  words  of  Gibbon  (c.  viii.)  "  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  whilst  the  forests  that  covered  Europe 
afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  savages,  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  were  already  collected  into  populous  cities,  and 
reduced  under  extensive  empires,  the  seat  of  the  arts, 
of  luxury,  and  of  despotism."  ''  Pure  monarchy," 
remarks  Lord  Brougham  (i.  101)  "  is  the  special  type 
of  Asiatic  government,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  modified  monarchy  which  has  entered  more  or 
less  at  times,  and  by  admixture,  into  European  con- 
stitutions." 

We  shall  see  by  and  bye  how  different  Eoman  Em- 
perors were  from  Asiatic  despots ;  and  the  electors  to 
the  kingly  ofiice  among  Germans  and  Gauls  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  Eastern  aristocracies,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  priest-nobles  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in 
Thibet. 

There  may  have  been  absolute  monarchies  else- 
where, but  Asia  gives  the  type,  and  is  the  native 
field  of  them,  and  has  adopted  them  as  the  prevail- 
ing and  permanent  form  of  all  its  governments.  A 
Turkish  Sultan  may  delegate  his  power  to  Viziers, 
but  they  do  not  divide  the  government  with  him; 
they  are  simply  his  creatures,  depositaries  of  his 
single  power.  In  the  East  the  Prince  alone  rules, 
and  so  absolutely  that  he  designates  his  successor  at 
will;  of  course  from  among  his  own  extensive  progeny. 
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I  do  not  suppose  there  was  any  natural  predis- 
position^^in  Oriental  races  to  be  governed  despoti- 
cally ;  their"  institutions  have  given  them  a  good 
deal  of  their  .submissive  fatalistic  character;  but 
despotism  was  the  natural  form  of  primitive  consti- 
tution, the  result  of  circumstances  of  origin,  and  the 
habit  became  inveterate  and  infectious  throughout  its 
neighbourhood,  so  far  as  its  limits  stretched  by  mere 
expansion  without  the  rupture  of  national  emigration. 

The  household  of  Abraham  in  all  his  wanderings 
from  Chaldea  to  Egypt,  and  back  to  Canaan,  grew 
into  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

In  Egypt,  whose  history  is  Asiatic,  and  race 
Caucasian,  though  of  African  locality,  the  invading 
Shepherd-kings  of  Memphis,  themselves  perhaps  of 
Arab  tribes  or  Philistines,  did  not  in  five  centuries 
of  abnormal  domination  shake  the  habit  of  ancient 
monarchy,  of  which  the  emblem  remains  in  the 
tapering  P3rramid,  whose  whole  structure  but  en- 
shrines a  king.  They  only  drew  out,  says  Lepsius, 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  race  without  changing  their 
form  of  government. 

The  Pharaohs,  derived  originally  from  the  im- 
mortal Isis  and  Osiris,  ended  with  Sesostris,  over- 
shadowed by  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  in  its 
turn  sank  with  Sardanapalus,  the  ruins  of  whose 
luxurious  palace  entombed  in  his  person  the  wide 
empire  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus.  Out  of 
the  flames  which  consumed  this  imperial  palace 
sprang  three  fresh  monarchies,  the  second  Assyrian, 
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the  Mede,  and  the  Babylonian,  till  Cyrus  engrossed 
them  all  in  universal  Persian  empire.  The  detail  of 
this  part  of  Oriental  history  may  be  matter  of  dispute 
and  tmccrtainty,  but  the  general  truth  that  despotic 
monarchy  succeeded  despotic  monarchy,  with  perliaps 
some  sort  of  aristocracy  imdemeath,  remains  unas- 
sailable. 

The  Merchant  Princes  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  did  not 
lose  even  by  the  spirit  of  commerce  the  habit  of  Orien- 
tal unity  of  government.  ("  Thou  art  the  anointed 
that  covereth."  Ezek.  28.)  Their  sea-girt  monarchy, 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  the  contributions 
of  universal  trade,  presented  its  imited  front  as  a  king 
against  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  against  Alexander 
— still  retained  its  government  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  only  sank  under  imperial  Roman  conquest 

China,  on  the  other  side  of  this  Continent  of  des- 
potisms, has  kept  the  largest  population  ever  united 
under  one  Government  for  the  longest  historical  na- 
tional period,  under  the  most  perfect  exclusion  from 
other  people.  It  has  preserved  strictly  to  the  present 
day  the  paternal  chiefship  of  government  with  which 
it  began  its  history,  taking  its  very  name  from  one  of 
its  earliest  dynasties.]  The  central  potentate,  the  Son 
of  Heaven,  offers  protection  and  care  in  return  for 
implicit  obedience  and  universal  service.  The  only 
result  which  time  and  pressing  numbers  have 
wrought  in  China  is  the  stereotyping  of  its  original 
government  by  the  reduction  to  agriculture  of  the  old 
Tartar  population  of  himters  and  shepherds.  The 
Emperor  is   High  Priest  also — sole  mediator  with 
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Heaven — and,  as  father  of  his  people,  literally  rules 
tliem  with  the  rod.  Modem  commerce  has  opened 
to  view  some  of  the  sealed  interior  of  China  ;  and  we 
find  all  power  centred  at  Pekin,  and  not  even  any 
aristocracy  existing  beyond  the  mere  servile  dele- 
gates of  its  administration.  The  recent  rebellion, 
and  efforts  of  the  patriotic  party,  contemplate  only 
the  subversion  of  a  dynasty,  and  that  on  the  ground 
of  its  too  recent  origin,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  older. 

The  same  Tartar  race  of  Turcomans  established 
the  Turkish  empire,  which  has  maintained  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  through  many  centuries,  whose  power, 
bounded  only  by  the  law  of  the  Koran,  is  practically 
arbitrary,  now  seated  in  the  Eastern  metropolis  of 
the  Caesars,  Asiatic  at  heart,  though  with  limbs 
stretching  into  Europe.  There  is  no  hereditary  no- 
bility, and  all  the  people^s  devotion  centres  on  the 
family  of  Osman. 

Thibet,  the  central  territory  of  Asia,  illustrates  at 
once  the  religious  and  political  unity  of  Oriental 
government.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  the  Pope  of  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy,  and  contains  within  himself  the 
supreme  executive  and  legislative  power.  The 
provinces  are  governed  by  Lamas,  who  receive  all 
their  authority  from  the  Dalai. 

Persia  remains  a  more  pure  and  perfect  despotism 
than  ever ;  in  her  long  and  varied  history,  never 
varying  in  this  characteristic,  that  the  life  and  liberty 
of  every  subject  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign. 

India,  even  now,  governed  as  it  has  been  for  a 
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century  by  the  freest  of  European  powers,  must  be 
govenied  autocratically,  and  the  chief  danger  to  the 
pennanence  of  its  existing  rule  lies  in  the  nearer 
access  of  the  expansive  spirit  of  its  foreign  Rulers — 
nearer  than  its  oriental  nature  may  be  able  to  en- 
dure, being  utterly  unable  to  conform  with  it,  though 
what  is  aristocratical  in  India  we  may  find  it  worth 
while,  as  far  as  possible,  to  develope. 

All  that  the  tide  of  human  progress  has  effected 
in  Asia  has  been  to  break  down  some  of  its  exclusive- 
ness.  Europe  has  thrown  back  some  of  its  more 
popular  spirit  on  the  paternal  East,  and  mixed  itself 
up  with  Asiatic  commerce,  and  even  dominion.  But 
European  habits  are  none  the  less  exotic  there ;  and 
the  indigenous  institution  of  despotism  remains  un- 
changeably the  prevalent  and  characteristic  feature 
of  Asiatic  Government, 

Europe 

was  the  scene  of  the  second  phase  of  human 
government.  As  despotic  government  had  natm-ally 
sprung  from  the  first  roots  of  society ;  so  aristocracy 
resulted  naturally  from  the  first  severance  of  the 
clustering  layers  about  those  roots.  Asiatic  tribes 
emigrated  to  the  new  field  of  Europe;  or  heroes 
and  adventurers  led  out  new  plantations  thither.  In- 
crease of  population  pressed  on  the  western  boundary 
of  settlement,  burst  the  original  limits,  spread  forth 
to  a  new  career,  in  new  relations,  in  novel  circum- 
stances, and  on  fi'esh  territory.  Absolute  power  re- 
sents the  pressm-e  of  a  crowded  people.  The  two  are 
incompatible,  unless  the  people  be  hermetically  sealed 
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up  as  the  Chinese.  Despotism  requires  either  a  small, 
or  scantily  enlightened,  people  for  its  subjects  :  nor 
could  an  absolute  Monarchy  retain  its  hold  upon  an 
exuberant  people  allowed  freely  to  occupy  a  large 
extent  of  new  territory.  The  characteristic  govern- 
ment of  Europe  became  necessarily,  from  its  origin, 
a  disintegrated  Monarchy;  fraternal  rather  than 
paternal ;  enlisting  not  the  whole  of  society  yet,  but 
its  leaders  into  the  administration  of  common  affairs. 
The  change,being  an  emanation  from  the  preceding 
condition  of  things,  naturally  carried  much  of  its  origin 
with  it.  Herodotus  traces  the  names  and  institutions 
of  Greece  from  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  sources. 
Cadmus  strove  to  revive  the  Thebes  he  came  from, 
in  his  new  settlement.  The  Egyptian  god  Heracles 
was  claimed  as  the  head  of  most  of  the  chief  Grecian 
descents.  (Grote,  i.528,  and  ii.  354.)  Greece  and  Eome, 
both  deriving  their  settlements  from  the  East,  were 
founded  under  Monarchies  not  purely  Asiatic,  but 
modified  in  the  very  act  of  transplantation.  In  the 
legends  of  early  Greece,  which  are  all  of  Oriental  de- 
rivation, the  king  was  the  individual  authority,  sup- 
posed to  possess  every  accomplishment,  and  to  com- 
mand, by  personal  ascendancy,  complete  obedience. 
The  subordinate  Chiefs  and  armed  Freemen  were  an 
European  accretion.  The  Eastern  habits  quickly  Eu- 
ropeanized ;  kings  became  Archons,  first  for  life,  and 
then  for  ten  years,  lastly  by  annual  election.  It  was 
not  till  Greece  entered  fully  on  European  history  that 
she  required  a  Constitution,  and  branded  every  power 
outside  it  with  the  stigma  of  tyranny.    Aristotle  could 
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hardly  understand  the  implicit  obedience  of  early 
tradition.  The  Council  of  Chiefs,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  Freemen  were  the  essential  and  charac- 
teristic innovation.  By  these  features  Greece  lost  her 
Oriental  pliysiognomy.  The  Asiatic  Greek  of  the 
earliest  time  became  the  free  Greek  citizen  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Aristotle.  The  struggle  between  the  Gre- 
cian States  and  the  Persian  king  was  a  characteristic 
antagonism.  The  mutual  rivalries  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes  never  yielded  more  than  partial  and 
temporary  supremacy  to  any  one  of  them.  Their 
nearest  approach  to  empire  was  confederation.  The 
soil  resented  tyranny.  The  Macedonian  conqueror 
confessed  that  his  victories  rather  took  Greece  into 
Asia,  than  made  an  Asiatic  power  in  Greece,  and 
no  sooner  was  his  individual  destiny  accomplished 
than  his  empire  dissolved  in  obedience  to  the  local 
destiny. 

The  Eoman  Monarchy,  like  the  Grecian,  soon  gave 
way  to  a  mixed  constitution  of  Consuls,  Senate,  and 
People.  Even  Carthage,  though  only  incidentally 
connected  with  European  history— more  in  rivalry 
than  brotherhood  with  Rome — found  her  Kings  soon 
checked  by  an  elected  Magistracy,  called  Suffetes. 
She  also  caught  the  aristocratic  infection.  Absolute 
monarchy  could  not  live  in  Europe,  whose  middle 
destiny  alike  rejected  the  repetition  of  despotism,  and 
the  anticipation  of  democracy.  When  the  popular 
power  outran  the  destiny  of  European  history,  Sylla 
led  it  back  to  empire.  Finally,  the  constitutional  free- 
dom of  Eome  declined  also  in  empire.  Its  face  turned 
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eastward,  and  in  Constantinople  found  a  semi-oriental 
repose. 

Then  came  upon  Europe  a  fresh  westward  tide 
of  nationality,  depositing  perennial  roots  of  aristo- 
cracy over  it  in  its  course.  Thence  sprung  the 
nobility  which  ultimately  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent, and  became  the  characteristic  growth  of  the 
middle  ages.  "  From  the  patricians  and  nobles  of  the 
Eoman  Eepublic,  says  Hallam  (Mid.  Ages,  i.  157),  to 
the  feudal  nobility  introduced  by  the  German  tribes, 
and  which  fused  finally  into  an  European  aristocracy, 
the  whole  constitutional  growth  of  Europe  has  been 
distinguished  from  the  monarchical  habits  of  Asia." 

European  history,  speaking  broadly,  consists  of  two 
parts  only.  First,  the  conquest  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  by  the  Eomans ;  and  secondly,  the  conquest  of 
them  by  the  Barbarians,  from  whom  we  modern  Euro- 
peans are  descended,  and  whose  institutions  are  the 
real  basis  of  ours.  (Lord  Brougham,  i.  257.)  The  west- 
northern  language  and  customs,  distinguishable  from 
though  cognate  with  the  Latin,  indicate  that  both  were 
members  of  the  same  Lido-European  family.  The 
Eomans  founded  European  Government,  the  Gothic 
invaders  originated  our  characteristic  institutions. 
"  The  most  civilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  says 
Gibbon  (c.  xxvi.),  issued  from  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  rude  institutions  of  those  Barbarians 
we  may  distinguish  the  original  principles  of  our 
present  laws  and  manners."  The  institutions  of  the 
German  Tribes  who  overthrew  the  Eoman  Empire, 
though  modified  by  long  intercourse  with  the  Eomans 
between  the  ages  of  Tacitus  and  Clovis,  remained 
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fundamentally  the  same.  The  feudal  system  was  a 
modification  of  the  patriarchal  institutions  of  the 
East,  by  the  territorial  grants  incident  to  military 
service  in  the  actual  invasion  of  the  west.  (Stephen's 
Lectures,  ii.  464.)  Chiefships,  first  elective,  became  he- 
reditary. The  mediaeval  sovereignty  of  Europe  was 
patriarchal,  the  modem  became  territorial.  Henry 
IV.  of  France  is  considered  by  Sir  J.  Stephen  the  last 
of  the  mediaeval  sovereigns,  and  the  first  of  modem 
European  kings.  He  takes  his  reign  as  the  final 
passage  out  of  patriarchal  ideas,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  our  modem  notions  of  Courts,  Officials,  and 
territorial  Nobility. 

The  rear-guard  of  western  invasion  were  Scythians, 
and  Sarmatians,  from  whom  we  shall  by  and  bye 
trace  the  semi-oriental  Em-opeanism  which  still  makes 
Eussia  a  link  between  the  two  first  stages  of  the  world's 
progress,  as  in  like  manner  we  find  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can fusion  uniting  now  the  two  last  stages  of  history. 
The  essential  distinction  of  European  from  Asiatic 
constitutions  has  been  in  the  introduction  of  an  inde- 
pendent Aristocracy,  in  the  place  of  a  mere  Satrapy, 
reducing  the  "  sic  volo "  of  the  Legislature  and 
Executive  all  in  one,  under  the  consent  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people.  The  dissolvents  of  individual  tyranny 
were  the  Councils  of  Legislature  which  were  miiver- 
sal  among  the  northern  nations,  and  carried  by  them 
into  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  (Hallam,  Mid.  Ages, 
ii.  348.)  Limited  Monarchy,  and  Feudal  Aristocracy, 
are  the  intervening  growth  of  Europe  between  Asiatic 
despotism  and  American  democracy. 

B  2 
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If  we  would  realize  to  ourselves  the  unity  and 
consecutiveness  of  God's  Providence  in  tlie  world's 
career,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  how  impossible 
would  have  been  an  abrupt  transition  from  Despotism 
to  Democracy — how  natural  the  intervening  act  in 
the  sequence  of  the  drama — how  wise  that  each 
stage  should  have  had  an  area  to  itself,  clear  for  the 
experiment,  and,  as  historians  have  remarked,  suited 
in  natural  features  and  conformation,  as  well  as  in 
relative  locality,  for  each  successive  innovation. 
How  would  the  new  wine  have  burst  the  old  bottles 
if  the  process  had  ever  reverted !  How  would  the 
thread  of  history  have  been  broken  if  the  progress 
had  not  been  gradual,  each  stage  working  itself  out 
from  its  precursor  !  How,  also,  could  the  elements 
of  a  continuous  growth  have  reproduced  the  earlier 
forms  on  the  later  stages  of  development  ? 

Tribal  allegiance  to  a  chief,  connected  with  sub- 
allegiance  of  individuals  within  the  tribe  or  barony, 
was  a  development  of  governmental  form  from  the 
concentrated  subjection  of  all  alike  to  one ;  but  so 
great  a  development  as  to  constitute  something 
wholly  new  and  distinct.  The  change  was  funda- 
mental and  essential,  and  the  new  constitution  could 
neither  replace  the  old  ones  on  their  ground,  nor 
relapse  into  the  forms  they  sprang  from  on  their  own. 
The  feudal  system  which  synchronized  with  the  divi- 
sion of  lands  amongst  new  settlers,  was  an  original 
product  of  the  circumstances.  The  feudatories,  first 
at  will,  afterwards  hereditary,  and  occupying  land 
transmitted  to  the  first  bom,  had  no  essential  rela- 
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tionship  with  the  allottees  of  land  under  any  of  the 
Oriental  autocracies,  such  as  the  Birmese  or  Indian. 
The  lots  of  conquest  given  to  Roman  soldiers  on  the 
Danube   was   probably  rather   in   imitation   of  the 
Barbarian  customs,  than  by  any  ti'adition  from  the 
East.     The  Roman  Colony  was  a  body  of  soldiers 
planted  in  a  conquered  spot,  and  holding  its  lands 
on   the   tenure  of  defending   the   Roman   territory 
at  that  point.      But  what  could  least  of  all  have 
ever   grown  up   in  Asia,   or  travelled   thither,   or, 
once     established,    ever    returned     to     their    nar- 
rower origin,  were  the  General  Assemblies  for  the 
affairs  of  a  community,  which  first  breathed  life  in 
Europe,  and  were  first  embodied  in  the  entire  frame- 
work of  government  by  the  feudal  system,  in  which 
the  Chief  was  only  'primus  inter 'pares — the  first  of  an 
essentially  military  and  territorial  aristocracy.  Auto- 
cracy was  then  a  thing  of  the  past;  ranks  and  classes 
were  largely  distributed  ;  individual  equality  was  yet 
to  come ;  conventional  distinctions  were  rigidly  de- 
fined ;  nobility  was  set  up,  not  as  the  automata  of  a 
central  will,  but  as  depositaries  of  national  rights,  of 
recognized  functions,  and  of  established  jurisdictions. 
The  Oriental "  ipse  dixit,"  with  its  Vizier  executive 
and  judicial  bowstring,  was  succeeded  by  the  Gennan 
Assembly  of  freemen,  warriors,  and  landholders,  who 
gave  public  grievances  at  least  an  external  organ  to 
make  themselves  effectually  heard  from  outside,  and 
who  imposed  on  the  Government  some  responsibility 
in  check  of  mere  volition.     The  extension  of  power, 
and  the  command  of  the  resources  of  a  nation,  be- 
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came  controlled  by  an  independent  judgment,  and 
consent. 

Why  could  not  this  European  developmeut  react  on 
Asia  9  The  theory  of  M.  Chevalier  (Mexico,  i.  57)  is 
that  the  sons  of  Japhet  are  to  possess  the  whole  world. 
''  It  belongs  to  them  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  people 
of  Oriental  civilization,  and  overthrow  the  barriers 
they  obstinately  maintain.' '  The  commerce  of  Em-ope 
has  forced  the  gates  of  China.  Let  us  see  if  it  has 
forced  its  Government  out  of  its  Oriental  habit. 
Surely  as  American  democracy  is  expected  to 
supersede  European  Constitutions  by  the  force  of 
universal  popular  expansion  5  the  same  cause  ought 
to  throw  back  some  of  its  influence  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Asia  also,  and  at  least  burst  open  their  des- 
potisms, and  disperse  them  into  the  wider  range  of 
aristocracies.  The  commerce  of  Europe  has  searched 
out  Asia.  Its  enterprise  and  intercourse  have  affected 
and  controlled  its  fortunes ;  but  they  have  never 
changed  its  forms  or  ideas  of  government.  The  insti- 
tutions of  six  thousand  years  are  not  to  be  eradicated. 
The  inveterate  Oriental  habit  and  the  fixed  necessity 
of  primaeval  order  can  never  be  put  in  circumstance 
to  change.  Europe  may  infuse  its  wider  spirit  into 
Asia,  and  its  own  spirit  may  expand  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  West,  but  it  will  never  efface  the  native 
growth  of  Eastern  forms,  nor  revolutionize  the  ori- 
ginal foundations  of  history. 

We  have  spoken  of  Bussia  as  a  connecting  link 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  retaining  the  despotism  of 
the  one  in  connection  with  the  aristocracy  of  the 
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other.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  (Studies  of  Europ.  Polit.  77) 
calls  the  "  commune "  of  Russia  an  arrested  social 
development — a  form  of  the  Indo-Germanic  village 
institution,  modified  by  connexion  with  the  great 
Seignory  of  Russia,  under  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  (Life  and  Works,  i.  254) 
has  argued  that  it  is  only  fi'om  Russia  that  the  East  can 
receive  the  amelioration  that  it  is  awaiting.  But 
how  does  he  propose  that  Russia  should  use  her  East- 
em  influence  ?  By  centralizing  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible m  the  hands  of  her  autocrat  the  force  of  the 
State,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  abuses  which  lie 
under  the  shelter  of  feudal  franchises.  In  any  fusion 
of  the  composite  character  of  Russia — that  of  con- 
stitutional despotism — the  newer  elements  would  be 
less  likely  to  predominate  than  the  old. 

But  where  is  there  a  symptom  of  Asiatic  despotism 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  European  freedom? 
India  can  only  be  autocratically  governed  even  by 
England ;  and  Egypt  talks  of  a  Parliamentary  con- 
stitution in  the  hands  of  its  Pacha  I  Ismail  says  he  is 
bringing  things  in  harmony  with  modern  society.  The 
old  Sheiks  are  to  be  elected  for  consultation.  The 
Council  is  about  as  much  like  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  the  German  Federation  is  like  the  United  States. 

Suppose  European  civilization  infused  into  the 
corruption  of  Tm'key  to  the  utmost,  and  a  wider  sense 
of  public  spirit  made  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  its  civil 
and  religious  thraldom ;  the  Sultan  might  distribute 
his  power,  but  it  would  be  the  Sultan's  power  stiU. 

But  if  Europe  could  not  indoctrinate  Asia,  could 
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not  Asia  pursue  and  overtake  emancipated  Eu- 
rope? Are  the  destinies  of  tlie  two  continents  so 
distinct  that  the  forms  of  both  could  not  live  together 
in  either?  Has  Europe  shown  itself  intolerant  of 
Asiatic  despotism  ?  We  are  not  without  historical 
tests  wherewith  to  try  this  point  of  our  inquiry. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  to  set  up  absolute 
and  universal  empire  in  Europe.  We  shall  find,  I 
think,  that  every  one  of  them  has,  both  in  process 
and  result,  illustrated  the  total  incompatibility  of 
European  foundations  with  Oriental  superstructure. 

So  far  was  Charlemagne  from  setting  up  tyranny 
in  Europe,  that  his  Empire  was^  as  Stephen  shows, 
the  triumph  of  real  Constitutionalism  over  the  ideal 
royalism  of  the  Merovingians.  He  sustained  his 
power  by  reviving  among  the  people  the  free  assem- 
blies of  their  German  ancestors  (i.  82).  Pope  Leo's 
hailing  him  as  Imperator  semper  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  epoch  of  his  decline.  The  scheme  of 
marriage  between  the  Western  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  of  the  East,  planned  between  the  Roman, 
German,  and  Byzantine  Courts  came  to  nothing. 
He  was  essentially  Kyning,  not  Autocrat.  When 
he  tried  to  regulate  the  state  of  his  people,  their 
obligations  to  himself  and  to  each  other,  the  spirit  of 
centralization  was  opposed  by  an  antagonistic  power 
with  which  not  even  he  could  successfully  contend. 

The  great  Papal  attempt  at  universal  empire  was 
an  exceptional  kind  of  dynasty ;  and  what  it  achieved 
can  hardly  be  considered  amongst  the  constitutional 
processes  of  Europe.     But  it  may  be  contrasted  with 
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the  similarly  anomalous  achievement  of  Mahomet  in 
the  P]ast — a  dynasty  alike  exceptional,  and  in  every 
sense  its  rival,  and  opposing  the  Oriental  to  the  Me- 
diaeval destiny. 

We  may  compare,  in  the  fortunes  of  each,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  influences  and  characteristics. 
The  Mahometan  empire  was  one  of  military  conquest, 
and  subjection  of  Eastern  powers  under  autocratic 
government — the  Papal  power  was  the  opposition  of 
Constitutional  governments,  the  one  against  the  other, 
contrived  so  as  to  acquire  amoral  control  and  supremacy 
over  all.  Teiritorial  dominion  was  rather  claimed  than 
possessed ;  the  dispute  was  of  rights,  not  of  posses- 
sions ;  Kings,  as  our  John,  surrendered  their  king- 
doms in  feudal  submission  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Seignory  in  chief,  and  held  them  under  it  as  fiefs. 
But  the  Papal  Empire,  though  it  had  all  the  force  of 
religion,  then  the  strongest  of  known  forces,  on  its 
side,  never  held  the  European  Aristocracy  down  for 
a  day. 

Charles  V.  next  attempted  empire  in  Europe.  He 
combined  in  his  own  person,  by  aristocratic  alliances, 
the  greatest  inheritance  of  dominion  in  the  old  world 
with  the  first  acquisitions  in  the  new.  But  what 
approach  did  even  he  make  to  tyranny  ?  His  whole 
career  was  a  struggle  wiih  a  similarly  constituted 
European  aristocratic  kingdom,  and  with  the  more 
popular  Leagues  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  royal 
rival  significantly  assumed  in  the  final  contest  with 
him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  rights  of  Germany, 
and  of  Princes. 
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In  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
indeed  from  one  epoch  to  another,  says  Guizot,  the 
States  General  were  a  living  protestation  against 
political  servitude — an  impassioned  assertion  of  great 
military  principles.  Louis  XIV.  may  have  degraded, 
but  he  did  not  suppress,  his  Noblesse,  and  by  the  force 
of  his  own  character  he  so  stamped  the  government 
of  France  with  centralization  that  it  retains  it  to 
this  day :  still  it  is  a  pretty  good  evidence  of  the 
aristocratic  groundwork  of  the  French  constitution 
that  the  social  equality  he  produced  about  him,  and 
the  political  unity  he  collected  in  himself,  so  balanced 
each  other,  as  it  were,  upon  it  as  a  stationary  fulcrum, 
that  neither  tendency  prevailed.  After  all  the  sub- 
sequent revolutions  in  France  no  one  can  say  whether 
the  Government  has  become  more  absolute  or  more 
democratic.  I  heard  Mr.  Cobden  declare  that  his 
impression  from  travelling  through  the  country 
was,  that  self-administration  had  not  practically  been 
approached  one  iota ;  while  others,  perhaps  deceived 
by  the  show  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  original 
election  of  the  Emperor,  would  call  the  Govern- 
ment a  Eepublic.  The  old  French  monarchy  was 
a  collection  of  aristocracies,  and  the  Monarch  him- 
self was  Count,  Duke,  or  King  in  various  parts  of 
his  dominions.  Titles  descended  to  all  the  children 
of  the  family,  but  the  property  to  the  eldest.  No 
country  was  so  saturated  with  nobility  under  the 
security  of  primogeniture.  Over  the  process  of  the 
French  Ee volution  the  "rights  of  man"  passed  but 
as  a  meteor ;  the  orders  of  society  were  only  tempo- 
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rarily  eclipsed,  and  remained  in  theii*  orbits.     Napo- 
leon achieved,  on  the  basis  of  the  restored  Monarchy, 
an  Empire  of  rapid  growth.     In  the  climax  of  the 
success  of  his  ambition,  however,  he  never  changed, 
nor  even  affected  the  Constitutional  basis  of  European 
Governments.     He  set  his  brothers  on  established 
thrones,  and  even  those  Constitutions  which  had  been 
temporarily  revolutionized,  were  restored  the  same  as 
before.    When  he  attempted  to  unite  Europe  against 
England  by  his  Berlin  Decrees  of  commercial  excom- 
munication, it  was  by  no  Oriental  edict  he  could  make 
the  attempt,  but  by  cajoling  Eussia,  compelling  Den- 
mark, and  persuading  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Hol- 
land, in  spite  of  his  remonstrance,  to  consent  to  his 
plan.  He  dealt  not  with  subject  powers,  but  confedera- 
cies ;  and  even  when  he  assumed  the  Imperial  diadem 
the  squibs  of  the  day  went  no  further  than  to  Caisar 
or  Cromwell  for  parallels  to  compare  him  with.    The 
question  was  not  of  constitutional  difference,  but  only 
between  upstart  occupancy  and  hereditary  succession. 
He  actually  said,  "  France  might  have  a  better  con- 
"  stitution,  but  bad  as  the  system  is  we  must  exe- 
"  cute  it."     Call  the  present  government  of  France  a 
Democracy  organized  in  Imperial  form.     But  this 
would  be  to  designate  its  present  phasis  an  European 
mezzO'termine  between  Occidental  and  Oriental  go- 
vernments. 

So  far  we   have  found    the    course  of    constitu- 
tional history  refuse  to  revert,  or  to  repeat  itself. 

What  is  called  Constitutional  ^Monarchy  began  in 
Europe  from  the  very  circumstances  of  Em'opean 
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settlement.  It  has  been  its  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  since.  In  spite  of  its  greater  vigour  and 
intelligence  it  has  never  recoiled  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  Asia  so  as  to  supplant  its  ancestral  consti- 
tutions, nor  has  it  ever  sunk  back  itself  into  Oriental 
despotism  within  the  precincts  of  its  own  domain. 

America. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  third,  and 
last  stage  of  constitutional  history,  and  the  widest 
possible  form  of  human  government,  we  may  again 
remark  that  while  the  three  stages  of  development 
required  three  successive  periods,  as  well  as  areas,  for 
their  complete  establishment,  a  progressive  growth  of 
one  into  the  other  has  been  constantly  going  on  from 
the  first ;  and  never,  but  by  temporary  revolutions, 
ceasing  to  advance.  The  incipient  Monarchies  of 
Greece  and  Eome  became  speedily  aristocratic  Ee- 
publics.  Lamartine  likens  England  to  what  he  calls 
those  "patrician  republics"  of  antiquity.  Sir  C. 
Lewis  describes  them  as  a  mixed  form  of  democracy 
at  home,  and  oligarchy  towards  their  surrounding 
subjects.  No  sooner  had  the  feudal  system  estab- 
lished itself  in  Europe,  than  the  westward  tendency 
to  dispersion  of  power,  and  ultimate  democracy, 
infected  it.  But  the  utmost  extension  of  popular 
government  in  Europe  has  effected  nothing  more 
popular  than  the  aristocratic  Eepublics  of  Italy 
and  Holland,  which  never  even  approached  the 
American  ideal,  and  were  almost  a  mockery  of  de- 
mocratic Constitutions.    Venetian  government  never 
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advanced  beyond  an  oligarchy.  Even  in  Florence, 
scarcely  for  a  moment  of  her  republican  history, 
had  the  people  any  sway  except  as  the  partisans  of 
aristocratic  factions.  Switzerland  at  this  day,  and 
only  for  a  few  years  past,  may  seem  an  exceptional 
democracy  in  Eiu'ope — and,  if  a  solitary  exception, 
no  disproof  of  the  prevalent  rule — but  there  is  a 
strong  centralizing  party  already  threatening,  from 
many  Cantons,  the  democracy  of  the  Centre.  It 
required  the  clear,  new,  wide  western  field  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  first  ripe  seed  of  popular  equa- 
lity to  be  sown  upon  it,  to  produce  a  genuine  de- 
mocracy, by  which  I  mean  a  government  resting 
immediately  and  constantly  on  the  people,  without 
any  aristocracy,  and  making  and  unmaking  their 
legislature  and  executive,  from  time  to  time,  by  in- 
discriminate voting. 

The  vast  increase  of  mankind  in  the  world,  as  it 
was  a  perpetual  cause  of  overflowing  to  fresh  space, 
so  also  was  it  an  element  in  itself  of  democracy, 
especially  when  the  overflow  became  an  united  rush- 
ing of  an  intelligent  people  on  a  common  enterprise 
of  freedom.  Democracy  is  peculiarly  the  govern- 
ment of  large  numbers,  and  of  distributed  intelligence. 
It  consorts  with  towns,  or  thickly  populated  districts, 
in  preference  to  the  country.  Multitudes  of  people, 
habituated  to  combined  action,  holding  intercourse  in 
common  assemblies,  and  living  under  a  necessity'  of 
commerce,  constitute  a  democratic  interest  wherever 
they  exist. 

The  chief  and  characterizing  European  exodus  to 
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North  America,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  there- 
fore only  the  precipitation  of  a  process  which  had  been 
long  preparing  by  natural  causes  in  the  world,  but 
which  required  a  new  field  and  special  circumstances 
to  unfold  itself.  There  are  very  few  instances  of 
pure  forms  of  government  realizing  any  distinct 
theory  completely ;  and  this  precipitation  of  demo- 
cracy was  not  effected  at  once.  Various  combinations 
may  take  place  on  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
established  rather  by  the  gradual  dominance  of  one 
of  the  mixed  elements  of  government,  and  subsidence 
of  the  others,  than  by  a  sequence  of  nakedly  distinct 
forms.  In  America  the  democratic  element  became 
by  circumstances  the  basis  of  its  characteristic  insti- 
tutions, but  it  very  slowly  asserted  its  supremacy. 
The  first  adventures  were  under  adverse  auspices, 
and  in  the  cause,  not  of  freedom  but,  of  discovery 
and  enterprise  combined  with  slavery.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  Europe  to  America  almost  capriciously  fell 
into  the  hands,  or  under  the  patronage,  of  the  most 
autocratic  of  her  monarchs.  Spain  has  the  honour  of 
having  first  connected  the  middle  stage  of  the  world's 
history  with  its  last  denouement.  But  she  opened  this 
last  era  in  a  spirit  the  least  congenial  with  its  ulti- 
mate destiny.  A  century  before  England  breathed 
expansive  freedom  into  North  America,  Spain  had 
communicated  a  very  different  inspiration  of  Euro- 
pean life  in  the  softer  climate  of  the  Antilles.  Spain 
brought  not  in  her  train  the  genius  of  the  western 
future.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  new  world  was 
pioneered  but  not  inaugurated  by  Castilian  enter- 
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prise.  The  later  and  much  stronger  influence  of 
English  freedom  supervened  and  took  the  lead.  The 
Council  of  the  Indies  set  up  in  Mexico  the  aristo* 
cratic  elements  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  but  Ame- 
rica as  a  whole  found  her  true  affinity  with  the  popular 
elements  which  afterwards  escaped  to  her  northern 
shores  from  England.  England's  freedom-seeking 
and  self-sown  colonies,  were  left  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  them,  therefore,  lay  the  germ  of  America's 
destiny — the  democracy  of  self-sovereignty,  and  of 
collective  popular  will.  Not  till  long  aftenvards, 
did  England  cross  the  freedom  she  had  propagated ; 
and  the  severed  layers  of  colonisation  became  inde- 
pendent nations.  Blind  to  her  warning,  she  only 
recognized  still  less  the  freedom  of  her  remaining 
colonies.  Her  colonial  administration  became  only 
more  like  the  Coimcil  of  the  Indies — a  governing 
power,  so  far  as  English  institutions  would  admit  of 
distant  government.  Indeed,  there  was  only  this 
whimsical  difference  between  the  Offices  of  Downing 
Street  and  Madrid,  that  England  spent  home  treasure 
in  colonial  government  while  Spain  amassed  colonial 
treasure  to  the  government  at  home.  But  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  America  was  developing  itself  among 
the  various  European  experiments  made  upon  her 
territory.  In  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
colonies  a  Eoyal  goveniment  was  attempted  more 
monarchical  than  that  of  the  parent  states — mo- 
narchy with  mimic  orders,  unnaturally  applied  to 
a  novel  and  remote  agency.  The  Dutch  never 
settled,  but  made  commercial  factories,  their  genius 
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being  trade.  In  the  British  colonies,  whether 
North  or  South,  transplanted  offsets  of  constitutional 
liberty  grew  with  a  vigour  proportionate  to  their 
distance  from  the  aristocracy  with  which  they  were 
only  theoretically  connected.  Grahame  remarks 
(Hist.  U.  S.  iii.  348),  that  in  the  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  colonization  of  North 
America,  that  power  which  attempted  to  plant  mo- 
narchy and  hereditary  nobility  there  was  inevitably 
fated  to  be  the  victim.  It  was  English  freedom 
that  found  affinity  in  American  soil,  and  germinated 
so  as  to  characterize  the  whole  continent.  Spanish 
Colonies  were  not  of  a  kind  to  become  seedlings  of 
new  nationalities.  Even  their  emancipation  has  only 
led  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  Their  first  idea  was 
that  of  Agencies,  rather  than  of  Settlements.  A  large 
portion  of  their  population  was  Indian,  so  rendering 
republican  institutions  in  the  first  instance  impos- 
sible. Their  Captains-General  and  Audiencias  con- 
tinue such  as  they  were  first  set  up.  If  Columbus 
came  to  life  again  he  would  find  Cuba,  for  instance, 
under  much  the  same  sort  of  administration  as  he 
and  Velasquez  gave  her.  A  Spanish  colony  is  a 
plant  that  will  not  grow.  That  cramped  old  stock 
does  not  suit  the  new  soil.  It  scarcely  keeps  alive, 
and  becomes  by  time  only  more  corrupt.  The  pious 
care  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  self-devotion  of  Las 
Casas,  could  not  sweeten  the  breath  of  European 
domination  in  the  destined  atmosphere  of  popular 
freedom.  At  this  moment  an  attempt  at  Monarchy 
in  South  America  floats  on  the  elements  of  Demo- 
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cracy.  In  vain  Brazil  would  borrow  from  Europe 
an  hereditary  throne  to  cover  her  republican  blim- 
ders.  The  last  development  of  human  govern- 
ment was  not  in  the  gift  of  Spanish  functionaries. 
What,  meanwhile,  have  not  the  offsets  of  English 
freedom  grown  into  in  America ;  and  what  do  they 
not  promise  still  further  to  become  ? 

When  English  freedom  escaped  from  too  naiTOW 
limits  at  home  to  the  west,  and  sowed  itself  in  a  soil 
which  intensified  its  nature  even  so  as  to  produce 
new  forms  of  life,  it  grew  so  rapidly  that  on  the  first 
attempt  of  the  mother  country  to  treat  her  emigrant 
freemen  not  as  partners  but  as  subordinates  in  legis- 
lation they  shook  off  the  protection  which  only  stifled 
their  breath,  shaded  their  light,  and  damped  their 
national  vigour. 

The  enfranchisement  of  New  England  stirred  such 
movement  in  the  West  as  to  rouse  even  the  Spanish 
dependencies,  and  to  make  the  drowsiest  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world  feel  the  pulsations  of  a  common 
destiny,  and  breathe  an  aspiration  for  a  conscious 
future.  Napoleon,  master  of  Spain — the  hero  of  revo- 
lution in  the  home  of  old  dominion — unlocked  the 
genius  of  the  West,  the  self-sovereignty  of  the  depen- 
dant nations.  Even  Spanish  America  was  left  to  its 
own  government.  We  are  not  yet  assured  that  she 
is  capable  of  the  gift.  It  remains,  indeed,  for  all 
America  to  prove  whether  to  any  the  gift  is  a  blessing, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  world  around  them.  It 
is,  however,  her  special  gift,  and  apparently  her 
inalienable  possession.      The  instinct  of  the  ^Monroe 
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doctrine  is  that  republicanism  is  to  be  left  to  America, 
as  her  peculiar  portion  ;  and  that  Europe  is  not  to  in- 
terfere, as  of  alien  principles.  The  experiment  of  the 
French  Emperor  in  Mexico  was  one  of  his  temptings 
of  destiny  (to  whose  frown  he  has  now  instantly 
bowed)  to  introduce  the  Latin  race  and  institutions 
in  juxta-rivalry  of  the  democracies  which  have 
sprung  from  Anglo-Saxon  planting  in  that  demo- 
cratic soil.  It  has  failed,  and  we  shall  see  if  the 
genius  loci  of  self-government  can  strike  some  stable 
root  among  the  debris  of  paternal  anarchy  there, 
or  mould  into  its  own  federation  the  wrecks  of 
European  experiments. 

The  course  of  history  refuses  to  repeat  the  forms 
of  Europe  among   her  western  progeny. 

The  Provinces  of  British  North  America  derived 
from  their  French  origin  institutions  the  least  con- 
genial with  democracy.  Only  gradually,  and  at  this 
moment,  has  the  recognition  by  England  of  their 
local  and  now  national  destiny,  led  them  to  assume 
their  own  true  position.  But  this  present  scheme  of 
Confederate  Vice-monarchy  is  a  novelty  in  the  world ; 
and  in  the  new  world  must  practically  assume  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  Who,  for  instance,  would  dream  of  an 
hereditary  or  territorial  aristocracy  there,  however 
possible  or  desirable  it  may  be  to  add  to  the  official 
titles  common  already  in  America,  life-titles  from  the 
British  fountain  of  honour  ? 

This  link  between  America  and  the  freest  of  Euro- 
pean nations  must  partake  of  the  character  of  both. 
The  spirit  of  English  institutions  may  adapt  to  itself 
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the  exigencies  of  American  government,  as  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy  may  expand  without  viola- 
ting English  institutions,  which  first  embodied  it. 
The  growing  numbers  and  intelligence  of  the  world's 
last  age  will  spread  as  vigorously  over  the  British 
territory  of  western  democracy  as  over  the  rest,  and 
find  special  strength  perhaps  in  English  administra- 
tion. 

The  Sovereign  will  remain  hereditary  —  as  the 
Canadian  Attorney-General  said  in  debate  on  the 
subject— the  Sovereign  of  the  nation,  not  the  elected 
and  electioneering  Head  of  a  Party.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment will  be,  as  the  English,  under  the  check  of  respon- 
sible advisers.  The  whole  Legislature,  central  and 
local,  will  not  vacillate  perpetually  with  every  breath 
of  popular  agitation:  an  incessant  appeal  to  a  mere 
ordeal  of  indiscriminate  numbers  will  not  keep  m 
hourly  hazard,  and  discredit,  every  public  and  private 
relation.  The  Legislature  will  not  be  the  organ  of 
universal  suffrage.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  British 
North  Americans  have  avoided,  and  even  slirunk 
back  from,  that  basis  for  theii'  Eepresentative  Body, 
and  sought  for  the  distinct  local  representation  of 
interests —such  as  the  Western  Agriculture  ;  the 
Lower  Canadian  speciality ;  the  Maritime  Provinces' 
interests — and  preferred  nomination  to  election  for 
their  Upper  Chamber.  This  monarchical  democracy, 
and  our  democratic  monarchy,  may  long  work  together. 

We  know  not  how  many  phases  of  democracy 
America  may  yet  exhibit,  though  the  democratic 
foundation  of  all  is  sure.     The  late  triumph  of  union 
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seems  to  be  the  inauguration  only  of  fresh  disunion 
among  the  confederate  democracy.  That  bond  of 
heterogeneous  elements^  which  even  the  genius  of 
Washington  could  scarcely  unite,  and  which  if  ever 
parted  was  then  pronounced  incapable  of  re-union,  at 
this  moment,  by  civil  conquest,  has  become  a  mere 
paradox  of  federation  of  conquering  and  conquered 
States.  But  should  the  whole  body  disintegrate, 
each  part  would  only  re-create  a  new  democracy. 
The  special  growth  of  the  giant  hemisphere  is  the 
giant  power  of  the  people,  for  which  the  last  chapter 
of  the  world's  history  is  reserved. 

We  may  probably  include  Australia  in  the  same  des- 
tiny as  the  Western  world,  from  similarity  of  origin. 

But,  Europe  is  incapable  of  American  Democracy. 
If  circumstances,  such  as  are  of  invincible  result, 
such  as  can  occur  nowhere  else,  nor  ever  again,  least 
of  all  in  retrocession  on  the  course  of  history,  rooted 
and  spread  democracy  throughout  America,  it  is 
almost  a  corollary  that  America  cannot  throw  back 
the  product  she  has  so  received  upon  a  previous  stage. 
Original  social  conditions  lie  at  the  root  of  political 
institutions,  and  when  was  there  ever  such  a  social 
condition  as  that  in  which  New  England  originated  ? 
Is  the  democratic  government  which  largely  sprung 
from  it  likely  to  find  a  parallel  ?  It  is  a  remark  of  De 
Tocqueville's,  that  "  if  we  examine  the  social  and  poli- 
tical state  of  North  {i.e.  typical)  America,  we  shall  find 
not  an  opinion,  not  a  law,  not  a  custom,  not  an  event 
on  record  which  the  origin  of  that  people  will  not  ex- 
plain." (Keeve's  Transl.  i.  19.)    The  inference  is  that 
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the  same  result  is  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  other 
origin.  American  Democracy  is  not  to  be  reasonably 
expected  in  Asia  or  Europe.  The  potential  Fomi- 
ders  of  American  institutions  were  not  like  the 
Parents  of  the  first  human  institutions — asingle  pair — 
concentrating  in  themselves  the  sole  possible  idea  of 
government;  nor  Tribes  settling  under  the  ready- 
made  aristocracy  of  Chieftainship,  such  as  originated 
the  second  series  of  human  Constitutions ;  but  they 
were  societies  of  equally  civilized  freemen,  under  a 
common  impulse,  of  the  same  language,  race,  and 
political  as  well  as  social  independence,  and  of 
greater  intelligence  than  the  mass  of  any  former 
people.  They  were  the  scatterings  abroad  of  the 
seeds  of  freedom  from  a  storm  in  the  freest  spot  of 
Europe,  over  a  free  and  unencumbered  soil.  There 
was  not  even  any  admixture  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment in  the  composition  of  such  a  settlement  as  this. 
It  was  a  pure  democracy  in  form  and  spirit,  without 
alloy,  without  precedent,  without  likelihood  of  repe- 
tition elsewhere. 

There  are,  indeed,  traces  of  European  aristocracy 
even  in  New  England  institutions.  No  men  can 
quite  shake  off  the  past ;  but  the  dii'ection  of  public 
affairs  by  the  people  themselves  immediately,  numeri- 
cally without  distinction,  and  independently  except 
of  such  external  influences  as  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  such  a  mass,  has  been  the  essential  charac- 
teristic, and  novelty  arising  from  tliis  last  social 
condition ;  and  the  circumstances  and  scene  were 
necessary  for  its  establishment. 
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There  is  in  old  England  much  tendency  towards 
democracy,    even    more    than    the   normal   tide   of 
history  in  that  direction  can  account  for.     Increase 
of  population  and  intelligence,  rapid  intercourse  and 
invention,   large  towns   and  growing   manufactures 
have    here    even  more    than   elsewhere,   owing  to 
our    special    freedom,  disturbed    old  arrangements, 
rendered  unmeaning   conventional  distinctions,  and 
tried   the    tenacity   of    the  most  elastic   traditions. 
England,  moreover,  contains   within   herself  much 
of    actual     American     democracy.      She    gave    to 
America   her   municipal   and   local   distribution    of 
self-government,  and   if  you  scratch    the    Norman 
crust    from    England    you   will  find   the    germ    of 
America  in  the  Saxon  core  within.     But  it  is  clear 
from  the  case  that  the  foundations  which  underlie  the 
Constitution   of    old   England   must   be   something 
very  different  from  what  was  established  in  America. 
Even  if  the  thousand  elements  which  combine   to 
make  up  American  democracy  could  be  introduced 
into  this  most  congenial  of  European  countries,  the 
inveterate  habits  of  ten  centuries,  the  ligaments  and 
fibres  of  long  associations,  ^recollections,  and  attach- 
ments   would  have   to  be  wholly  cleared  away  to 
give  space  for  the  new  creation.  As  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution so  produced,  it  would  first  be  an  European 
anachronism,  'and  secondly^an  American  caricature. 
The   cooperation  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Bodies,  which  superseded  the  tyrannical  identification 
of  the  two  in  Asia,  would  have  itself  to  be  superseded 
by  their  total  separation,  such  as  the  sages  who  founded 
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be  inevitable  in  pure  democracy.  In  America  the 
Executive  Ministry,  and  the  double  Legislature  are 
all  elected,  only  differently  with  the  special  view 
to  their  having  no  contact  or  inter- dependence 
with  each  other.  At  this  moment  we  see  them  in 
mutual  antagonism.  As  Mr.  Lowe  said  in  Parlia- 
ment, "  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  Constitution 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this  could  not  possibly 
exist  for  a  moment  in  this  country."  The  American 
democracy  grafted  upon  our  Constitution  would 
simply  render  the  Executive  the  ready  and  helpless 
tool  of  every  passing  whim  of  the  popular  Assem- 
bly, and  result  in  the  necessity  of  the  same  separation 
between  them  as  in  America,  by  an  independent 
appointment  of  the  Executive  for  a  number  of  years 
certain,  whether  in  harmony  or  not  with  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  that  is,  in  something  essentially  different  from 
our  present  Constitution. 

It  is,  further,  a  remark  of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  (Const, 
of  United  States,  p.  19)  that  if  such  a  change,  as  demo- 
cratizing the  English  constitution,  could  be  effected 
while  our  form  of  Parliamentary  Government  by 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  remained,  the  result 
would  be  far  more  democratic  even  than  anything 
existing  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Theirs  would  be  a  limited  and  balanced  democracy 
compared  with  ours. 

The  independent  powers  of  the  President,  the  co- 
ordmate  authority  of  the  Judiciary  with  the  Legisla- 
ture, are  chqcks  and  safeguards  in  their  case,  which 
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would  have  no  equivalent  in  the  reckless  race  of  imi- 
tation. Unless  our  whole  machinery  of  government 
were  radically  altered,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  whose  apparent  interests 
reform  is  sought,  would  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and 
probably  to  succumb.  Ministerial  responsibility 
ceasing,  either  the  Sovereign  must  be  a  temporary 
power,  or  else  the  Commons  must  lose  all  control. 

Is  it  then  likely  that  England,  and  if  not  England 
I  need  not  ask  the  question  of  other  European 
powers,  will  ever  take  to  elective  and  periodical 
Sovereigns  ?  Does  any  demagogue,  however  intent 
upon  his  single  view,  think  it  his  interest  to  suggest 
in  words  such  a  change?  Is  not  popular  feeling 
itself  all  the  other  way  ?  Is  England  ever  likely 
to  wish  for  an  elective  Senate  ?  Is  she  even  at  heart 
inclined  so  to  democratize  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  change  her  inveterate  habit  of  local  representation 
for  a  mere  representation  of  a  quotient  of  her  numbers 
as  counters  in  a  Parliamentary  division  ? 

But,  to  pass  from  England,  can  any  one  seriously 
think  that  France  has  at  all  more  of  a  democratic 
Constitution  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  term — the 
government  of  the  people  by  themselves — for  all  her 
revolutions,  or  for  the  semblance  of  universal  sufii-age 
now  allowed  to  flatter  her  ?  The  casual  consent  of  a 
people  to  adopt,  once  for  all,  a  dynasty  does  not  make 
the  dynasty  democratic.  It  is  only  popular  in  a  very 
restricted  sense,  as  being  the  temporary  and  solitary 
choice  of  a  particular  servitude  by  the  people  at  one 
particular  period.     The  Emperor  of  the  French  may 
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style  himself  Prince  by  the  grace  of  God  and  will  of 
the  people,  but  I  suspect  he  would  make  the  first 
tenure  good  against  any  defect  in  the  second. 

To  make  France  really  democratic,  the  people 
should  be  able  to  exercise  the  right  not  of  one  consent 
to  an  hereditary  Emperor,  but  of  making  and  un- 
making from  time  to  time  the  depositary  of  its  own 
sovereignty  at  its  will.  At  this  moment  perhaps  we 
may  say  France  never  was  more  absolutely  Monar- 
chical —  never  more  nearly  despotically  governed. 
Even  the  aristocracy  are  in  suspense,  and  the  people 
have  as  little  to  do  with  the  government  of  their 
country  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

What  has  Spain  done  m  half  a  century  of  almost 
annual  revolutions  ?  If  she  had  realized  her  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  have  been  no  democracy.  She  has,  like 
other  European  nations,  acquired  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  of  freedom  on  the  basis  of  Monarchy. 
The  lamp  of  freedom  has,  in  her  case,  burnt  very 
low —from  the  days  of  her  grandeur  the  night  of 
the  Inquisition  has  sat  heavily  over  her ;  but  the  ex- 
tremes of  her  political  vicissitudes  have  never  even 
tried  the  limits  of  constitutional  freedom. 

Consider  the  most  staunchly  aristocratic  of  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  Austria,  and  the  soi-disant  liberal 
Prussia ;  and  see  how  little  difference  all  the  popular 
convulsions  they  have  both  suffered  since  1848,  have 
effected  in  the  essentially  aristocratic  basis  of  the 
constitutions  of  each.  Austria  has  lately  been  moved 
to  her  foimdations  ;  Prussia  has  received  the  shakings 
of  other  nations  into  her  lap,  but  in  vain  do  demo- 
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crats  seek  the  traces  of  democracy  in  any  of  tlie 
constitutional  changes  which,  have  resulted.  In  vain  a 
confused  orator  the  other  day  compared  the  manhood 
suffrage  set  up  "  under  the  rule  of  Bismark'^  to  that 
which  he  was  advocating  for  this  country.  That 
"  Europe  has  been  casting  off  the  cerements  of  the 
feudal  system''  (Speech,  Goldwin  Smith),  may  be  the 
pleasant  dream  of  a  philosopher,  but  it  is  not  the 
true  record  of  history. 

Let  us  rather  expect  a  grand  development  of  demo- 
cratic government  where  alone  it  has  had  its  birth, 
and  the  means  to  grow  and  expand.  Its  power 
must  be  great,  and  influence  over  the  elder  nations 
constant  as  that  of  the  moon's  upon  the  earth ;  but 
those  elder  powers  will  balance,  and  not  be  neutra- 
lized by,  its  action ;  and  even  if  disturbing  influences, 
eccentric  and  disordered,  intervene,  the  destined  re- 
lations will  in  the  end  maintain  themselves. 

What  we  Englishmen  have  to  do,  as  we  feel  the 
influence  of  increased*  population  and  intelligence 
telling  upon  all  human  institutions,  and  the  parallel 
growth  of  science  and  invention  levelling  distinctions, 
and  producing  new  social  relations,  perhaps  with 
wider  gaps  though  fewer  eminences,  is  to  shape  our 
special  course  accordingly.  It  were  to  evince  an 
utter  ignorance  of  history,  of  which  some  are  not 
ashamed,  to  assume  an  inevitable  prevalence  of 
democratic  institutions  over  all  that  have  gone 
before,  and  to  expect  a  dissolution  of  established 
orders  to  make  way  for  the  last  influx  of  a  course  of 
progress    which   has    accompanied    them   all  from 
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the  first.  All  the  world's  established  constitutional 
forms  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  ever  rarifying 
atmosphere  about  them,  and  have  refused  to  die  or 
to  remove  from  their  own  places. 

We  may  adapt  our  ancient  forms  to  the  extremest 
future.   There  is  nothing  in  the  hereditary  sovereignty 
and  peerage,  or  in  the  local  representation  of  property 
and  interest  in  the  legislature  established  in  England 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  utmost  popular  free- 
dom and  improvement.     These  things,  after  all,  are 
not  matters  of  choice,  but  of  a  destined  order.     We 
cannot  submit  it  to  a  numerical  majority  whether  we 
will  assume  this  fashion  or  that.     Being  such  as  we 
are,  and  have  been  time  out  of  mind,  and  by  circum- 
stances of  indelible  consequence,  we  have  to   con- 
front  ourselves   with  new  events,  and  to  admit  the 
acquisitions  of  constant  progress.     To  suppose  that 
the  old  nationalities  can  boil  themselves  up  into  the 
new  forms  of  youth  which  have   sprung  from  the 
inheritance  of  their  vigour  is  a  dream  which  may  lead 
men  to  sacrifice  their  own  capacities  of  freedom  in 
vain  hopes  of  acquiring  new. 

The  roots  of  European  Constitutions  cannot  be 
swept  away  to  introduce  a  new  plant  of  pure  de- 
mocracy. The  delusive  expectation  might  be  held  out 
to  the  ignorant  so  as  to  awaken  passions  enough  for 
the  destructive  part  of  the  problem ;  but  the  substitu- 
tive part  all  history  pronounces  to  be  impossible ;  far 
more  likely  would  be  the  further  relapse  into  a 
primitive  despotism.  'Aristocracy  must  remain,  or  will 
recur,  and  a  healthy  development  of  it  is  our  true  aim. 


Expel  it,  and  it  will  return  inevitably  in  some  shape, 
probably  through  an  ordeal  of  violence.  To  adapt 
European  Constitutions  to  take  in,  as  no  doubt  they 
may,  the  utmost  increase  of  popular  power,  that  is 
the  work  of  European  statesmen,  not  empirics — 
of  men  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
the  materials  of  the  future,  conscious  that  their  busi- 
ness is  to  meet,  not  to  make  events,  and  that  the  last 
thing  for  a  sane  man  to  attempt  is  to  set  up  a 
future  irrespectively  of  the  past. 

The  English  demagogues  of  the  day  see  no  differ- 
ence between  these  two  courses  of  adaptation  and 
substitution.  They  say,  what  matters  the  form 
if  we  get  the  democratic  spirit?  But  the  substi- 
tution of  American  forms  for  our  own  is  obvi- 
ously their  object — probably  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, for  their  single  eye  is  incapable  of  dis- 
crimination. Their  ready-reckoner  is  the  stan- 
dard of  the  West,  by  simple  comparison  with  which 
they  measure  and  value  all  other  institutions.  They 
idealize  the  new,  and  condemn  the  old.  For  instance, 
they  only  tolerate  an  hereditary  Throne  for  the 
popularity  of  its  present  occupant.  The  Person,  not 
the  Institution,  is  what  they  are  ready  to  maintain. 
The  Lords  "  are  not  yet  elective,"  say  they,  but 
may  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way  till  they  are.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  worthless,  and  always  has 
been  mischievous  to  their  minds,  however  glorious 
its  history ;  and  must  be  so  until  it  becomes  some- 
thing wholly  different,  a  simple  index,  as  in  America, 
of   conclusions  resulting   from  processes  outside  its 
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walls,  In  an  ever-seething  vortex  of  popular  agitation, 
and  subversion  of  all  real  representation. 

But  there  are  Englishmen  who  have  not  yet  become 
weaiy  or  unworthy  of  their  histoiy,  and  still 
prize  it  ;  who,  in  our  hereditary  Monarchy,  and 
Aristocracy,  and  elected  representatives  of  local 
interests,  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  constant 
development  of  popular  progress,  according  to  the 
day. 

The  former  politicians  could  easily  break  up  our 
old  framework,  and  our  best  luck  would  then  be  if 
the  wreck  got  into  the  pilotage  of  another  Cromwell. 
In  vain  snatching  at  Democracy  they  may  break  up 
our  Aristocracy ;  but  through  anarchy  and  tempo- 
rary dictatorship,  it  would  return  to  some  mutilated 
form  of  its  former  self. 

The  latter  study  organic  permanence,  historic 
destiny,  and  sustained  vitality  of  progressive 
freedom. 

If  a  certain  common  chaj-acter  is  traceable  in  the 
forms  of  government  which  have  prevailed  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America  respectively,  and  apparently 
arising,  in  each  case,  from  peculiar  social  conditions 
of  first  settlement,  the  statesmen  who  study  the 
expansion  of  their  own  institutions  are  more  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  prefer  or  predict  the  substi- 
tution of  others. 

THE   END. 
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